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J. A. Hamilton, writing in the D.N.B., says of Jerrold: "He was in temperament
impulsive and fiery, rarely pausing to think whether his acrid wit would give pain
to friends or foes, but overflowing with scorn of meanness, and indignation at
injustice."

326. In his Forty Years' Recollections of Life, Literature, and Public Affairs
(London, 1877, II, 273-85), Charles Mackay recorded at some length his impressions
of Hawthorne on this occasion, and having before him the account, substantially
complete, in Passages from the English Note-Books (II, 229-34), he undertook to
correct certain errors attributable to Hawthorne's faulty observation or lapse of
memory:

"Jerrold was brilliant, as he always was; and Hawthorne threw off much of his
"customary and constitutional reserve, and gambolled solemnly in his talk with the
"ponderosity of an elephant attempting to be playful. ... He [Hawthorne] remem-
bered [in his diary] the bill of fare and the wine perfectly, but he did not as
"perfectly remember the conversation. When his diary was published, I became
"aware that he was by no means an accurate describer, either of what he saw or
"what he heard; and that the shyness of his personal manner did not affect him
"when he had a pen in his hands. . . .

"Mr. Hawthorne might have known, had he enquired, that the portraits of these men
"[Lord Durham and Lord Grey] were placed where he saw them, not because of
"their high rank, but of their eminent services to the Liberal party and the cause of
"Reform. He might also have discovered, had he looked, the portraits of Daniel
"O'Connell, a commoner, and of Mr. J. W. Denison, M.P., another commoner, and an
"excellent bust of John Hampden, a third commoner, more illustrious than either. .. .

"The white silk stockings were things of Mr. Hawthorne's imagination, but served to
"point an innuendo against English manners and in favour of those of his own
"country. . . .

"Mr, Hawthorne . . . has attempted to justify the unfortunate use of the word
" 'acrid/ as applied to Jerrold's wit, which he blurted out very clumsily and evidently
"without the slightest suspicion of the sensitive nature that he was hurting. Jerrold
"started as if stung. . . . Jerrold, however, could not but accept without rejoinder, the
"attempt to make the amende honorable by the comparison of his geniality to that
"of Burgundy, but told me some days afterwards that he thought Hawthorne one of
"the heaviest and most awkward of persons he had ever met: 'But he means well/
"he added, 'as all clumsy people do.1 . .,

"Mr. Hawthorne has not fully or correctly reported in his diary the conversation

"about Thoreau's book___Hawthorne told us that the incident of Thoreau's voluntary

"seclusion afar from all human intercourse which pleased him most was that after -
"he had been two or three months in the woods, the wild -birds ceased to be afraid
"of him, and would come and perch upon, his shoulder, and sometimes upon his
"spade, when he was digging in the little croft that supplied him with potatoes and
"pumpkins, and that Thoreau had written or said, that he deemed the honour thus
"bestowed upon him by the birds to be greater than anything an Emperor could have
"conferred, if he had been elevated to a dukedom.

" 'That is a book I should like to read,' said Jerrold. And upon that hint, and no
"other, Mr. Hawthorne undertook to send it to him, The 'pressure' alluded to existed
only in Mr. Hawthorne's fancy.

"Neither has he correctly reported the conversation about the position of men of
"letters in England. Nothing was -said about the hatred or fear entertained of litera-
"ture and its professors by the aristocracy of Great Britain, though much was said